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In its report to the approaching General Assembly the Council on Christian Re- 
lations says: 


‘Behind every code of ethics is a concept of God so that ultimately every hu- 
man relationship, whether it be voluntary or prescribed by statute, is determined 
by what a man believes about Ged. It will be a sad day for the church... if our 
belief in a personal God should permit us to foster a relationship inferior to that 
which impersonal law demands.” 


Then it recommends: 


1. That the General Assembly affirm that enforced segregation of the races is 
discrimination which is out of harmony with Christian theology and ethics and that 
the church, in its relationship to cultural patterns, should lead rather than follow. 


2. That the General Assembly . . . especially urge: 


(1) That the trustees of institutions of higher education belonging to the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopt a policy of opening the doors of these institutions to all races. 


(2) That the synods consider earnestly the adcption of a similar recommen- 
dation to trustees of institutions under their control. 


(3) That the governing bodies of the various conferences throughout the 
church consider the adoption of a similar policy. 


(4) That the sessions of local churches admit persons to membership and 
fellowship in the local church on the scriptural basis of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ without reference to race. 


(5) That in this time of crisis and concern, we commend to all individuals in 
our communion and especially to all leaders of our churches the earnest cultiva- 
tion and practice of the Christian graces of forbearance, patience, humility and 
persistent goodwill. 


Report in full, beginning on page £. 





Extra copies, this issue, 15c; seven for $1.00 














Letters to the Editors 





Newspaper: “‘Local Situation Justifies” 





Flowers and Funerals 
To THe OUTLOOK: 


In September of last year (14th) you 
had a fine editorial on the subject of 
flowers at funerals, and in it you quoted 
the San Francisco Examiner. I had al- 
ready been considerably peeved (to put it 
mildly) by an article in one of our local 
papers, so I wrote the Examiner, with re- 
sults as stated in the accompanying clip- 
ping (see below). I later tried to get my 
article in the Sentinel of Knoxville and 
also in the Journal, but both papers re- 
fused to print it. Then I sent it to the 
Chattanooga News Free Press, and it was 
printed. ... 

Kare G. (Mrs. D. J.) FLEMING. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘PLEASE OMIT FLOWERS’ 
Ten Cents Would Feed a Hungry 
Child 30 Daily Glasses of Milk 

Some time ago the State Convention of 
Morticians met in Knoxville. During the 
convention the president of the National 
Florist Association made an address, in 
which he deplored the growing custom of 
sending a cash gift to some worthy cause 
or charity in the name of the deceased 
in lieu of flowers. He said that this was 
“fattening the coffers” of charitable organ- 
izations and putting a price on sentiment. 

Later I saw a statement to the effect 
that the San Francisco Examiner refused 
to print the words “Please Omit Flowers” 
in an obituary notice, even if paid for. I 
wrote three letters to the Examiner, ask- 
ing if this statement was true, enclosing 
in each a stamped envelope for reply, but 
no answer came. Then I wrote to the 
mayor of San Francisco, asking if he 
would try to get this information for me. 
He replied immediately, saying he had 
referred my letter to the Examiner, and 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying... 





Let Presbyterians Reunite!” 
(Continued from last issue) 


Dr. Thos. W. H. P. Mitchell 
Goodwin Vinton, Va. 
Augusta, Ga. : 
C. H. Williams 
Mr, & Mrs. C. E. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Sytz 
Elizabeth Sytz Mr. & Mrs. Lynn 
Robt. V. Sytz Lipson 


Dyersburg, Tenn. Sterling, Colo. 
Add My Name 


Street & Number 


ee ee See 


*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite! summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signatures, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





thought I would have a reply very soon. 
I did. In this letter they professed to be 
very much embarrassed because my letters 
had not been answered but admitted that 
the local situation justified the local cus- 
tom of refusing to print the words “Please 
Omit Flowers.” In my letters I had also 
asked if they accepted liquor advertise- 
ments when they were paid for. This 
question is still unanswered. I do not be- 
lieve they will be able to say that either 
the local or national situation “justifies” 
the printing of liquor advertisements. 

If our departed loved ones could speak 
to us from the great beyond, I am sure 
the great majority of them would prefer 
that our remembrance take the form of a 
cash gift to help hungry and orphaned 
children, cancer and tuberculosis research 
and many other worthy causes. 

I am told that 10 cents will guarantee 
that a hungry child will have a glass of 
milk a day for a month from government 
surpluses, the dime furnishing the trans- 
portation. What a lot of empty tummies 
a simple $5 “arrangement” would provide 
with a glass of milk. 


Elijah’s Meal Barrel 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 

... Have fun, brethren. You have about 
run out of names of those who are in favor 
of union. Now I shall watch with interest 
the results of this pseudo-official and prej- 
udiced—through wording, not intent—poll 
that you are conducting. ... 

HArRo.p M. PARKER, JR. 
Buechel, Ky. 

@NOTE—There’s nothing official what- 
soever about this or any other straw bal- 
lot. As for the names favoring union, 
they seem like the proverbial meal in 
the bottom of the barrel and the widow’s 
cruse of oil... they keep on and on. 


Recognition in Heaven 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your March 22 issue discussed under 
“Any Questions?” the matter of recogni- 
tion in heaven. The answer refers to the 
Transfiguration in Matthew 17. 

I have not been able to find but one 
statement in the Bible that there is rec- 
ognition in heaven, namely Luke 13:28, 
“There you will weep and gnash your teeth 
when you see Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets in the Kingdom 
of God and you yourselves thrust out.” 

Now Luke evidently takes this from 
Matthew 8:11. But Matthew does not 
quote Christ as saying many will see 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but will sit 
with them.” In other words, Luke inter- 
prets Matthew as meaning many will see. 

Our Brief Statement of Belief in our 
Confession of Faith, Article 15, states 
there will be recognition in the future life, 
but gives no prooftexts. Our Confession 
of Faith, Article 34, says we shall behold 
the face of God and gives Luke 16:23 asa 
prooftext, but this does not say we 
will recognize each other. There is no 
mention in the Brief Statements of either 
the USA or the United Presbyterian 
Churches of recognition in heaven. 

And why should there be recognition in 
heaven? Why should we attempt to take 
earthly desires to heavenly places? Christ 
said (Mk. 12:25), “They neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are like 
the angels in heaven.” 


Besides, we could create a ridiculous sit- 
uation by imagining everyone looking for 
some other one. Heaven would be a place 
of turmoil instead of peace. I verily be- 
lieve that “Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever.” 

As to the Transfiguration (Matt. 17), 
this was not a case of recognition in 
heaven, since they were not in heaven, 
and furthermore, Peter had never seen 
Moses or Elijah nor any likeness of either. 
since no likeness of them existed. I be- 
lieve it was a case of revelation. 

I believe there is a general axiom to 
the effect that what the vast majority of 
mankind believes to be true, is true, and 
since most Christians believe in heavenly 
recognition, then I would base my belief 
on that and not on what I can find in the 
Bible. 

David said, “I shall go to him” (when 
his child died), implying recognition, but 
David did not get this belief from the 
Bible. 

The trouble with us is that we read so 
much we don’t have time to think. 

R. W. Haw. 
Chester, Va. 


Will You Answer: When? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Just about what would be the time, or 
latest date, we would know “Whether the 
union of the Presbyterians will, or will not 
be?” 

I am a pastor of a country Presbyterian 
church out in a ranch section. Some of my 
members come twelve and fifteen miles 
to church, but I have about an average of 
sixty at the services and a Sunday school 
of about forty-five, but we are in a situa- 
tion that union would greatly help. We 
are the only U.S.A. Presbyterian Church 
within seventy miles of here except Lam- 
pasas, Texas, and if union does come true 
we would have within the same distance 
about ten Presbyterian churches. This 
would help the young people’s situation. 
We have a few young people but seventy 
miles is too far to go to all conventions 
and if the union came true we would have 
a much better contact. So you can see 
I am for the union. 

A. W. YELL. 
Adamsville, Texas. 
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Appointments for 
The Assembly 


Standing committee chairmen who will 
serve during the General Assembly have 
been announced by the retiring Modera- 
tor, Frank W. Price as follows: 


Bills and Overtures, the Retiring Mod- 
erator. 

Judicial Business, Mike L. Carr, Jr., 
Brookhaven, Miss. 

General Council, J. E. Faucette, Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

Office of General Assembly, W. E. 
Phifer, Kansas City, Mo. 

World Missions, David L. Stitt, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Church Extension, C. H. Williams, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Christian Education, Warner L. Hall, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Annuities and Relief, 
Osceola, Ark. 

Women’s Work, Paul Tudor Jones, 
Richmond, Va. 

Inter-church Relations, 
Jones, Laurinburg, N. C. 

Educational Institutions, D. T. Moore, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Minister and His Work, John R. Rich- 
ardson, Atlanta, Ga. 


R. C. Bryan, 


Halbert M. 


Sunday’s preacher, appointed by Dr. 
Price, will be Stuart R. Oglesby of Cen- 
tral church, Atlanta. 

Leaders of the orders of worship, as 
prepared by Samuel W. Newell, David- 
son, N. C., will be: 

J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala. 

Fred V. Poag, Columbia, S. C. 
William H. Kadel, Orlando, Fla. 
Julian Lake, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Chalmers W. Alexander, Jackson, Miss, 
S. J. Patterson, Jr., Richmond, Va. 


An unusual number of laymen are 
given places of responsibility in these 
announcements. Among the _ standing 
committee chairmen these are laymen: 
Messrs. Carr, Faucette, Bryan, Jones and 
Colonel Moore. Among the leaders of 
worship are Mr. Alexander and Dr. Pat- 
terson. 





MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





The Assembly’s Moderator, Frank W. 
Price, with the expiration of his term of 
office nearing, faces an abbreviated sched- 
ule in May: 

May 2, Leesburg, Va., sesquicenten- 
nial. 

May 5, First church, Augusta, Ga., ses- 
quicentennial. 

May 18, Lexington Presbytery, Pine’s 
Chapel. 

May 26, Montreat: Pre-Assembly Con- 
ference on Evangelism. 

May 27, the General Assembly. 


FIRST RETURNS 


Pro-Union Leads in 47 Presbyteries; 
Opposition in 36; One Is Tied 


With the straw ballots of elders com- 
ing in a bit faster than from ministers 
for the first tabulation, the pattern of 
pro and anti-union sentiment followed, in 
general, the predictions of informed ob- 
servers. 


Ballots were mailed by THE PresBy- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK to all the ministers in 
the church and to one elder in each 
church. In explaining their mailing to 
elders the editors said they used a list 
which has received the largest bombard- 
ment of anti-union propaganda of any 
group of elders in the church. There- 
fore, the results of this poll should give 
the most favorable possible advantage 
to the reunion opponents since the chances 
are that a small proportion of these elders 
would be chosen to attend presbytery and 
vote on this question. 

In the preliminary tabulation, with 
many returns yet to be received, a ma- 
jority for union was shown in 47 presby- 
teries; Durant, with only two votes cast, 
was tied; and 36 presbyteries were voting 
against union from one-vote margins to 
large. 

The listing which follows shows in 
parentheses—as Birmingham (29)—the 
number of churches in a presbytery, in- 
dicating that if a 100% vote were secured 
there the total number of ballots would be 
approximately 58. ‘ 

Total vote in each presbytery is shown, 
followed by a breakdown into For and 
Against votes by Ministers and Elders. 

A weekly report on this vote will be 
given here as other cards in the balloting 
are returned. 


For Against 
ALABAMA For Against M E M E 
Birmingham(29) 9 10 5 4 3 7 
Centl. Ala.(10) 8 0 3 5 0 0 
East Ala.(55) 10 32 6 4 8 24 
Mobile(24) 12 5 8 4 2 3 
North Ala.(35) 6 16 3 3 3 13 
Tuscaloosa(49) 7 24 + 3 6 18 
APPALACHIA 
Abingdon(69) 19 18 15 4 5 13 
Asheville(32) 11 20 6 5 11 9 
Holston(73) 13 29 8 5 11 18 
Knoxville(55) 14 29 10 4 13 16 
ARKANSAS 
East Ark.(45) 18 4 12 6 1 3 
Ouachita(66) 19 10 12 7 4 6 
Washburn(26) 14 4 10 4 2 2 
FLORIDA 
Florida (40) 4 20 2 2 6 14 
St. Johns(79) 41 31 22 19 10 21 
Suwannee(45) 19 18 13 6 3 15 


Women Leaders See 
Areas of Agreement 


Organized women’s groups of the three 
negotiating churches looking toward 
union agree that there is no such differ- 
ence in their objectives or methods of 
work as to put obstacles in the way of 
their merging. 

Instead, they said, following a two-day 
conference, they are agreed that steps 
toward fuller cooperation should be taken 
now, as in the areas of leadership educa- 
tion and retreats. 

While they are aware of “marked dif- 
ferences” in structure and administra- 
tion, they see ‘many similarities and com- 
mon objectives.” 

They agree that “women are an in- 
tegral part of the fellowship of the 
church.” 


On the national level a group should 
be continued, they say, “responsible to 
the General Assembly to guide the de- 
velopment of the organized fellowship 
and program of the women of the 
church.” It should continue to be close- 
ly related to the Boards and provision 
should be made for the national organ- 
ization to work through units correspond- 
ing to the judicatories of the church. 

They are also agreed that “women, in- 
creasingly, should be given opportunity to 
make their full contribution to the total 
life and work of the church.” 

Representing the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board were Mrs. W. H. Hopper, Louis- 
ville, Ky., president; and Miss Janie W. 
McGaughey, executive secretary. 





GEORGIA 

Athens (42) 3 13 1 2 t 
Atlanta (87) 40 31 33 7 10 21 
Aug.-Macon(40) 7 18 1 3 3 15 
Cherokee(28) 6 12 3 3 2 10 
Ga.-Car.(16) 2 1 1 2 0 1 
Savannah (32) 5 16 3 2 6 10 
S’west Ga.(39) 8 15 5 3 5 10 
KENTUCKY 

Guerrant(20) 5 3 4 1 1 2 
Lex.-Eben.(45) 16 9 12 4 5 4 
Louisville (49) 35 3 20 15 3 0 
Muhlenburg (25)15 3 8 7 1 2 
Transyl.(17) 16 1 7 9 0 1 
LOUISIANA 

Louisiana (26) 8 10 4 4 2 8 
La.-Miss.(20) 5 1 2 3 1 0 
New Or.(39) 22 6 15 7 3 3 
Red River(42) 14 12 11 3 5 7 
MISSISSIPPI 

Centl. Miss.(73) 12 39 9 3 11 28 
East Miss.(47) 9 12 5 4 3 9 
Meridian(60) 2 19 1 1 4 15 
Mississippi(30) 3 10 3 0 2 S 
North Miss.(40) 11 15 7 4 2 13 








MISSOURI 





Lafayette(21) 7 4 2 5 1 3 
Missouri(31) 17 3 11 6 1 3 
Potosi(20) 15 l 7 » 0 1 
St. Louis(19) 14 1 6 » 0 1 
Upper Mo.(25) 20 3 16 $ 0 3 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Albemarle(50) 14 8 " 1 i 
Concord(76) 21 38 18 15 23 
Fay'vl.(97) 26 27 18 & é 21 
Granville(47) 15 9 1] $ 0 9 
Kings Mtn.(44) 7 25 7 0 9 16 
MecklI'bre (100) 32 63 25 7 23 40 
Orange(77) 29 30 19 106 4 26 
Wilmington(78)28 13 19 9 4 9 
W.-Salem (49) 18 1: If S > §& 
OKLAHOMA 

Durant(19) 1 0 1 0 
Indian(13) 2 2 0 2 1 
Mangum(13) 7 2 5 2 1 1 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel(51) 10 25 7 3 6 19 
Charleston(29) 8 15 7 1 3 12 
Congaree (30) 2 21 1 1 § 3 
Enoree(15) 9 26 6 3 § 18 
Harmony (33) 5 24 2 3 5 19 
Pee Dee(40) 9 24 §& 1 6 18 
Piedmont(34) 6 18 $ 2 2 16 
Seuth Car.(41) 11 30 s 10 20 
TENNESSEE 

Columbia(24) 3 9 1 2 6 
Memphis(62) 26 22 18 8 ¢ 16 
Nashville(43) 26 10 15 11 1 9 
TEXAS 

Brazos(79) 36 616 2 14 4 12 


Centl. Tex.(34) 19 11 10 9 2 9 
Dallas(38) 12 6 4 1 5 
El Paso(30) 26 2 15 11 1 1 
Mid-Texas(45) 13 3 8 1 2 
Paris(39) 15 14 10 5 3 11 
Texas-Mex.(30) 15 1 2 3 0 1 
W. Texas(77) 45 11 2 21 4 7 
VIRGINIA 

East Han.(74) 27 9 21 7 8 
Lexington(68) 39 21 26 13 5 16 
Mont’mery(75) 25 206 19 6 6 14 
Norfolk (49) 30 610 19 11 5 5 
Potomac(43) 29 9 16 13 4 5 
Roanoke (55) 12 14 7 ) 2 12 
West Han.(40) 12 22 7 5 8 14 
Winchester(60) 20 12 § 12 2 10 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone (27) 14 8 9 4 4 
Greenbrier(52) 21 6 7 #14 2 4 
Kanawha(49) 31 18 16 #15 13 5 


Report to the Assembly 


$4,000 Minimum Salary 
Set by Montgomery 


Montgomery Presbytery (Va.) has es- 
tablished the highest minimum salary for 
pastors of any presbytery in the church. 

In its report to the General Assembly, 
the Committee on the Minister and His 
Work points to the $4,000 basis in Mont- 
gomery with commendation. The Assem- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering the question here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, 
is Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of Higher Education of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Christian Education. 


CAN WE BE PERFECT? 
Can a man live above sin or can any 
man be perfect? And a related ques- 
tion: Explain Matt: 5-48 which says 
“Be ye therefore perfect.” 


BLAKELY: This is an interesting ques- 
tion. It carries me back to an experience 
as a boy-preacher in western Canada. 
I was told of a woman who claimed 
never to have sinned for 35 years. I 
thought I had best go to see the amazing 
individual. I found it very disillusion- 
ing. Immediately she began to tell me 
about her neighbors, about why she did 
not go to church, and criticized the whole 
countryside. The neighbors informed me 
she was the worst gossip in town. 

Every man should strive to be perfect; 
to live without sin. No man can attain 
that ideal on this earth. When anyone 
believes that on this earth he has per- 
fection he has put the standard of char- 
acter too low. He has not employed 
God’s standard of character—the likeness 
to that perfect man, Jesus Christ. In 
II Cor. 10:12 Paul told of certain people 
who were measuring themselves by their 
own standards and comparing themselves 
with themselves. He said they were not 
wise. Any little runt can measure up to 
his own mark. Jesus of Nazareth is the 
standard of character for every man. 
There is nothing higher than to be Christ- 
like. His moral greatness stands out in 


4 


lonely grandeur, our ideal and our judg- 
ment. He wakes desires you never may 
forget. He shows you stars you never 
saw before. 

The passage in Matt: 5:14 says, “You 
therefore must be perfect as vour Heav- 
enly Father is perfect.” Whenever you 
see the word “perfect” in your New Tes- 
tament you should carefully see its con- 
text to understand the immediate mean- 
ing. In this verse it is perfection in love. 
God, our great heavenly Father loves us 
all. His mercy goes out to all men. We, 
too, are his children and must have well- 
developed, complete love that goes out 
to all men. Our New Testament puts 
before us the ideal of perfection in all 
things with an admonition to be perfect 
even as our heavenly Father is perfect. 
Browning, the poet, put it this way: “Ah, 
that a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” Per- 
fection is living without sinning as our 
goal. We should strive for it with all our 
hearts. The apostle John put it this 
way: “Beloved, now are we the children 
of God. It does not yet appear what we 
shall be but we know that when he ap- 
pears we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him even as he is and every one who 
has this hope set on him continues to 
purify himself even as he is pure.” 


Do OvuTLOoK readers have 
ANY QUESTIONS? 


bly is asked to repeat its request that each 
presbytery set an adequate minimum sal- 
ary for each pastor. 

A $3,600 minimum has been set by 
Abingdon, Harmony, El Paso, Paris and 
Norfolk. It is $3,300 in Missouri, 
Charleston, Dallas, Mid-Texas and West 
Hanover, while $3,000 is the minimum in 
North Alabama, East Arkansas, Wash- 
burn, Cherokee, Louisville and Green- 
brier. 

The Assembly’s committee points out 
that not enough laymen serve as chairmen 
of committees and commissions on the 
Minister and His Work. At present none 
is chairman of a presbytery commission 
or a synod’s committee. During the past 
16 vears only two have served on the 
Assembly’s committee. Therefore, the 
committee asks permission to co-opt lay- 
men for three-year periods. 

A brief study of the ‘tage problem” is 
offered in the report and the committee 
recommends that ‘wherever possible, 
churches be encouraged to call older men 
where they can be used effectively.” 

Instead of enforced retirement on Sep- 
tember 1 following the 70th birthday, the 
committee recommends that it be changed 
to the 70th birthday. 

Encouraging reports are made of the 
growing use of the agency’s data and sur- 
vey forms by churches and ministers and 
the hope is expressed that every minister 
will provide the necessary information 
for the data form (to be consulted by 
churches seeking pastors). 





General Assembly 
Commissioners 


(Continued from last week) 





Lists of commissioners to the 1954 Gen- 
eral Assembly (May 27) are now appear- 
ing here. Others will follow by synods 
as they are available. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 

East Arkansas—(M)*—J. W. Bryson, Pine 
Bluff; C. V. Crabb, Earle; (E)*—R. C. Bry- 
an, Osceola; A. E. Bassham, Wynne. 

Ouachita—(M)—F. R. Young, Malvern; 
B. A. Meeks, Crossett; (E)—W. A. Smith, 
McGehee; W. H. Etter, Washington. 

Washburn—(M)—R. D. Adams, Little 
Rock: J. David Simpson, (E)—Harvey 
Bushong. Forth Smith; Frank McKeown, 
Dardanelle. 

(The Synod of Mississippi, next in line, 
is complete except for Mississippi Presby- 
tery.) 








SYNOD OF MISSOURI 

Lafayette—(M)—W. Howard Blazer, 
Branson; (E)—Felix Scott, Sweet Springs. 

Missouri—(™M)—Raymond BB. Spivey, 
Palmyra; (E)—Chas. H. Clithetro, Mont- 
gzomery City. 

Potosi—(M)—J. W. Cowan, 
F. Morton, Jackson. 

St. Louis—(M)—H. Louis Patrick, St. 
Louis; G. Grey Dashen, Crystal City; (E)— 
L. John Gable, Webster Groves; Harry 
Vinyard, Festus. 

. Upper Missouri—(M)—David Agnew, Lib- 





(E)—Hope 


erty; W. E. Phifer, Kansas City; (E)— 
J. B. Kraus, Rex Brown, North Kansas 
City. 

*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 


no city follows a commissioner’s name, 
his home town is the next one listed. 
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The Christian Relations Report to the General Assembly 


The Church and Segregation 


HE 93rd General Assembly placed in 

the hands of the Council of Chris- 
tian Relations a resolution offered by the 
Rev. Jack W. Ewart relative to seg- 
regation in church-controlled institutions. 
The General Assembly directed that the 
Council study the resolution and report 
to the 94th General Assembly. The res- 
olution reads as follows: 


“1. That the General Assembly in car- 
rying out the implications of this section 
(adoption of Section III, Race Relations, 
report of Division of Christian Relations) 
shall direct the trustees of all its institu- 
tions of higher education to open its doors 
to all races; 

“2. That the General Assembly strongly 
recommends the same action to synods and 
presbyteries ; 

“3. That the local churches be directed 
to examine their own life, and practice 
no discrimination within its fellowship 
or outreach.” 


After careful study the Council of 
Christian Relations offers this report 
with recommendations. The report con- 
sists of three parts; namely: 

1. The Bible and Human Relation- 

ships 

2. Racial Integration 
3. The Position of the Church 


. The Bible and Human Relation- 
ships 

Any study of relationship involving 
people of different cultural and racial 
background is essentially a study of hu- 
man relationships. It is important in 
such a study to recognize the authority 
of Scripture. Attention is called to the 
following basic truths relevant to our 
study which are taught in Scripture: 


1. The Sovereignty of God 


The first of these truths is that God 
is one and he is ruler over all creation. 
His will is right and shall be done in 
heaven and in earth. This truth is set 
forth in striking terms by John on the 
Isle of Patmos when he had a vision of 
God’s judgment upon the evil forces of 
the world: 

“And I heard as it were the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.”—Revelation 19:6. 

God being sovereign ruler of the uni- 
verse, ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” 


2. The Dignity of Man 

A second basic truth found in Scrip- 
ture relevant to our study is that every 
person is of infinite value and has in- 
finite possibilities. This truth is set 
forth principally in the doctrine of crea- 
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tion; in the doctrine of the incarnation; 
and in the doctrine of redemption. Scrip- 
ture teaches that man was created in the 
image of God. It is believed that this 
has reference to man’s capacity to think, 
to feel, to will—a spiritual being who can 
know God, love him and communicate 
with him. 

The dignity of man is further set forth 
in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Said 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel: 

“And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.”—John 
aces. 

In Jesus we behold the perfect man, 
“the image of the invisible Ged.” In 
him we see God’s ideal for man. 

The infinite value of every person is 
finally and completely demonstrated in 
the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ. 

“For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 


believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”—John 3:16. 


3. The Oneness of Mankind 


A third basic truth is the oneness of 
mankind. This truth is supported in 
Scripture by five facts. The first of these 
is the fact of creation. The story of crea- 
tion as given in the Book of Genesis 
shows the common origin of man. 

The second fact in support of man’s 
oneness is the Providence of God. The 
Hebrew people were chosen by God not 
because they were better than other 
peoples, but that he might use them in 
revealing himself to the world. His 
blessings are poured out upon all people. 
It is significant that in Scripture the 
usual division between peoples has to 
do with the two groups, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, or believers and non-believers. 

The third fact is that God’s plan of 
redemption applies to all people alike. 
The circumstances of one’s birth do not 
affect God’s will to redeem that indi- 
vidual. It is God’s will that all should 
come to a knowledge of the truth. Said 
the Apostle Peter: 

“Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons: but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him.’—Acts 
10:34,35. 

The fourth fact is that God’s law for 
human relationships, the law of love, 
applies to all people alike. Jesus in the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan indicates 
that one’s cultural and racial background 
is not to be determinative in the applica- 
tion of this law. The Christian law of 
love transcends the barrier of race. 


The fifth fact supporting the oneness 
of mankind is that God’s judgment upon 
people is impartial. His judgment is 
based upon moral principles and not upon 
externalities. In the Parable of the 
Judgment, Jesus warned that all nations 
would be gathered before the Son of Man 
to be judged. The basis of the judgment 
would be their relationship to him mani- 
fested in their behavior toward their fel- 
lowmen. 


Conclusions 


Five conclusions concerning human re- 
lationships are reached from a careful 
study of the Bible: 

1. God is the sovereign ruler over all 
creation. Man’s chief end, therefore, is 
to glorify him. 

2. God in his concern for, and in his 
dealing with man, is no respecter of per- 
sons. The people of Israel were chosen 
for his instrument in the salvation of all 
people which points up this truth. Since 
Christ died for all, Christians are con- 
strained to look upon all people as those 
for whom Christ died, even as the Apostle 
Paul said: 

“Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh.”—II Corinthians 5:16a. 

3. Every person is of infinite value, and 
therefore of equal value in the sight of 
God. In his sight there is no “superior 
race.” Rather, all people have been 
created in his image and are to be treated 
as such. 

4. People, while differing in outward 
appearance, are essentially one. They 
have fundamentally the same needs, as- 
pirations, hopes and fears. God in Christ 
is the goal.of their life and their souls 
are restless till they repose in him. 

5. It is God’s will that the law of 
Christian love be operative in all human 
relationships. Guided by this law Chris- 
tians recognize and meet need apart from 
the circumstances of one’s birth and cul- 
ture. 

People are to be looked upon and treat- 
ed as people. Whatever injures or pre- 
vents the growth of human personality 
is contrary to the law of love. The 
Christian’s conduct toward others must 
be guided by the law of neighborliness 
which seeks the welfare and happiness 
of all people. 


Il. Racial Integration—Experience 
in Certain Areas 
In considering the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the church with reference to 
segregation, it should be helpful to dis- 
cover the extent of integration and how 
it has worked in certain areas. 








1. Higher Education 
(a) Church Colleges 

From a study made of 116 white col- 
leges representing twenty denominations 
in sixteen southern states and the District 
of Columbia in 1951, fifty-nine colleges 
reported 311 students who belonged to 
racial minority groups and were per- 
manent residents in the United States. 
These groups were represented as fol- 
lows: 13 Japanese-American students; 
13 Chinese-American students; 13 In- 
dian-American students; 124 Mexican- 
American students; 31 Puerto Rican stu- 
dents and 58 Negro-American students. 
Six of these colleges reported enrollment 
of Negro students. Of these, two oper- 
ated on a segregated basis. The four 
non-segregated colleges were located in 
Texas, Missouri and West Virginia. 

Nine colleges reported that their prac- 
tice of not admitting Negro students was 
based upon the behavior patterns of the 
population in the geographical areas in 
which they were located. 

Generally speaking, there were no great 
problems confronted on the campus or in 
the classroom in those colleges accepting 
minority groups. Said one report: “We 
have had Negro-American students in 
our college and would again consider 
such students for admission.” This rep- 
resents the opinion of the other institu- 
tions. In those colleges where minority 
groups have not been accepted, two opin- 
ions prevail. One is represented in the 
statement: “It does not seem to be the 
policy of southern schools other than 
state institutions to admit Negroes.” The 
other is represented in the statement: 

“We have no regulation against the ad- 
mission of Negro students. We have not 
had applications from Negroes. Although 
their admission might create some prob- 
lems, we would nevertheless live up to our 
Christian profession and act on such an 
application in the same way in which we 
would act on the application of a white 
student.” 

More recent studies indicate that thir- 
ty-four church-related or private institu- 
tions now admit students on an interracial 
basis. Of this number, twenty-one are 
Roman Catholic. 


(b) Thelogical Seminaries 

In a recent study of thirty white Prot- 
estant theological seminaries and schools 
of religion in the South, representing ten 
denominations, one interdenominational 
and four non-denominational groups, it 
was discovered that 117 Negro students 
have been enrolled. Of these students, 
65 were undergraduates. Of the total 
enrollment, institutions in four states ac- 
counted for 112 students. These states 
were Texas, Missouri, Kentucky and 
Virginia. Application for admission 
from Negroes to theological seminaries in 
the South is comparatively recent. In 
1935, Negro students were first admitted 
to two white Protestant seminaries. Ten 
seminaries in the last five years have 
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received Negro students for the first time. 
Twenty of the thirty institutions studied 
now receive Negro students. (Our four 
seminaries and the General Assembly’s 
Training School accept Negro students.) 
Ten of these accept such students on a 
fully-integrated basis. Other institutions 
observed certain restrictions such as “no 
dining-room facilities” or “lack of dor- 
mitory space.” 

Practically no difficulties have arisen 
in those seminaries where Negro students 
have been admitted. There have been no 
“incidents.” Typical of the experience 
of seminaries are the following state- 
ments from officials in these institutions: 

“Our students have reacted very favor- 
ably to their presence (Negro students) 
on our campus and have accepted them the 
same as they would the ‘white brethren.’ ” 

“For the most part, the Negro students 
became well adjusted to their environ- 
ment.” 

“So far as I am aware, there were no 
tensions, strained relations or embarrass- 
ments in this first effort of this seminary 
to adjust itself to an interracial situa- 
tion.” 

“We have had no problems of any kind 
connected with Negro students and the 
almost unanimous opinion of our students 
is that if qualified Negro candidates of our 
own church apply to this seminary, they 
should be admitted without discrimina- 
tion.” 


Five of the thirty institutions included 
in the study up to the present time have 
no Negro students. Reasons for not ac- 
cepting these students are found in such 
statements as the following: 

“There is a fully accredited seminary 
(Negro) belonging to the denomination 
where all the Negro students attend.” 

“It is our policy to work within the 
framework of the prevailing policies of 
segregation which exist in the state... 
nor do we expect to admit Negro students 
until the policies regarding segregation in 
the state may be so modified as to make 
such admfssion of Negro students in con- 
formity with the general practice through- 
out this area.” 

“Since traditionally we have not re- 
ceived Negro students, we deem it wise 
not to change our policy.” 


(c) State Universities 

During the past four years, more than 
1,000 Negro students have been enrolled 
in state universities in the South.* At 
the beginning of the 1953 term, only five 
state universities had not opened their 
doors to Negroes. The policy of accept- 
ing such students has usually resulted 
from court action. In June, 1947, the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Arkansas voluntarily ruled that any qual- 
ified Negro student would be admitted to 
courses not provided by the state-sup- 
ported Negro college at Pine Bluff. The 
first Negro to enter a state university in 
any of the southern states since Recon- 
struction Days was admitted to the School 
of Law of the University of Arkansas on 
February 1, 1949. Within five years, 


*It should be noted that there is an 
annual enrollment of 700,000 students in 
schools of higher learning in the South. 


twenty other institutions had followed 
this pattern. 

Admission of Negro students to state 
universities is usually limited to graduate 
and professional courses. The Univer- 
sity of Louisville, municipally-supported 
institution, which in 1951 absorbed a 
city-supported Negro college, at least in 
effect integrated the two under-graduate 
student bodies. 

Official reports from those institutions 
where Negro students have been admitted 
indicate that there have been no serious 
problems. In general, both faculty and 
student bodies have accepted the transi- 
tion in the best democratic manner. 


2. Armed Forces 


Since 1948 it has been the policy of 
the Department of Defense to have equal- 
ity of treatment and opportunity for all 
personnel of the Armed Forces without 
regard for race. Executive Order 9981 
issued July 26, 1948 stated: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the President that there shall be equal- 
ity of treatment and opportunity for all 
persons in the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin. This policy shall be put into effect 
as rapidly as possible, having due regard 
to the time required to effectuate any nec- 
essary changes without impairing effi- 
ciency or morale.” 

The most recent publisher report in- 
dicates that in the Army, approximately 
90% of the Negro soldiers are serving 
on an integrated basis; the Navy is mak- 
ing considerable progress in opening spe- 
cialist ratings to colored personnel; and 
in the Air Force more positions with com- 
mand responsibility are being made avail- 
able to Negro officers. 

The policy has proven its merit. The 
President’s committee stated in its find- 
ings in 1950: 

“As a result of its examination into the 
rules, procedures and practices of the 
armed services, both past and present, the 
commitee is convinced that a policy of 
equality of treatment and opportunity will 
make for a better Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It is right and just. It will 
strengthen the nation. 

“The integrity of the individual, his 
equal worth in the sight of God, his equal 
protection under the law, his equal rights 
and obligations of citizenship and his 
equal opportunity to make just and con- 
structive use of his endowment—these are 
the very foundations of the American sys- 
tem of values.” 

States James C. Evans, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense: 

“Possibly the outstanding aspect of this 
development of the armed services ... 
relates to the fact that there have been 
no untoward incidents as equity of oppor- 
tunity has been more generally extended 
to all who wear the uniform of the United 
States of America.” 


In his book, Break Through on the 
Color Front, (Random House, N. Y.) 
Lee Nichols, speaking on the practice of 
integration followed by the Armed Forces 
in the Korean War, concludes: 
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“The new policy had been tried in the 
fire of battle in Korea and officially was 
recorded as a success. Leading officials 
of all services who had seen it work said 
almost unanimously, ‘We will never go 
back to segregation.’ ” 


From conversations with officials at 
Army installations in the South the fol- 
lowing seems to be their general observa- 
tion: 


“In keeping with established Depart- 
ment of Defense policies there is no dis- 
criminatory segregation. Negro soldiers 
have and exercise the same privilege as 
soldiers of other races. It is not enough 
to contrast the colored soldier with his 
white contemporary because the Army in- 
stallation is truly a cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Every major race, creed and 
color is represented. This cosmopolitan 
atmosphere made segregation an anomaly 
even before official steps were taken to 
abolish discrimination. 

“Military men have for years recognized 
that segregated units are an inefficient use 
of the Negro manpower available for the 
defense of the country. The performance 
of all-Negro units was often substandard 
primarily because of relative educational 
and environmental factors. 

“The comradeship of the battlefield has 
developed a great and abiding moral oppo- 
sition to any artificial social stratification 
of human beings. Two men who have 
faced death together, often in mutual 
trust, are not likely to take kindly to a 
social distinction which robs their com- 
bat experience of its dignity or worth. 

“Military men have a continuing respon- 
sibility to develop to the maximum the 
military potential of all subordinates. Seg- 
regation made this obligation difficult to 
discharge. 

“So for reesons primarily of self-inter- 
est to the military, segregation was le- 
gally abolished in the Armed Forces. The 
results in Army installations have been 
unspectacular—but not disappointingly so. 
Non-segregation is an accepted fact legally 
and is rather rapidly being accepted with- 
out animosity emotionally and socially. 
Colored soldiers compete freely for posi- 
tions of leadership and trust. 

“The post social community has ac- 
cepted with varying degrees of individual 
suspicion and trepidation the results of 
official non-segregation. Many persons re- 
sent Negro patronage of clubs and facili- 
ties formerly for other than Negroes only. 
The ever-present semi-official nature of 
Army social life plus the sincere desire 
of people of goodwill to conform to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law, 
however, has acted as an effective curb 
to acts of hostility. 

“To summarize: Non-segregation is a 
fact in Army installations and an official 
success. It is not an unqualified social 
success. The discipline of Military in- 
telligent, self-interest plus the efforts of 
dedicated persons of good will serve to 
create a favorable climate for better re- 
lationship.” 


One Army official, a Presbyterian 
elder, makes the following arresting state- 
ment: 

“If there was a similar factor of 
discipline, such as the discipline of 
Christian churchmanship, in civilian 
communities, I feel that the same non- 
segregation steps could be taken with 
the same chance for success.” 
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3. Other Areas 


In many other areas there is a trend 
toward a policy of no racial discrimina- 
tion. Among such areas are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Industry. In industry there are 
cases in increasing numbers where the 
policy of no discrimination in employ- 
ment is being practiced. For example, 
when International Harvester Company 
establishes a new plant, as in Louisville 
and Memphis, this policy is explained 
thoroughly to the community and to those 
who apply for jobs. Upgrading and pro- 
motion to better jobs are done on the basis 
of seniority and ability. Another indus- 
try reports no trouble whatsoever where 
white people work with two minority 
groups. 

(2) Labor. A number of labor unions 
are working toward the practice of no 
discrimination in their activities. The 
type of industry to some extent determines 
the practice of the labor union. When a 
large per cent of the workers are Negro, 
it is not likely that labor unions will 
show any discrimination. It has been 
estimated that out of a total of 2,750,000 
members of labor unions in the South, 
700,000 are Negroes. 

(3) Elective and Appointive Officers. 
Indicative of the spirit of the times is 
the election of Negroes to places of re- 
sponsibility in community life. Five 
cities in North Carolina last year elected 
Negroes to their city councils, namely, 
Wilson, Gastonia, Chapel Hill, Durham 
and Greensboro. The city of Atlanta 
last year elected Dr. Rufus Clement to be 
a member of the city school board. He 
was the first Negro since Reconstruction 
Days to be soelected. Dr. Clement, pres- 
ident of Atlanta University, carried 40 
out of 58 precincts, including a majority 
of the white precincts. ‘The practice of 
using Negroes as policemen and in other 
appointive offices has proven very satis- 
factory in many cities. A report recently 
released by the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil makes encouraging reading. In a 
survey of 16 southern cities, the council 
found a total of 6,487 Negro workers 
employed by the municipalities. While 
5,590 of these are in service and unskill- 
ed classifications, 468 others are em- 
ployed in professional and managerial 
positions, 71 are semi-professionals and 
358 are skilled and semi-skilled em- 
ployees. 

(4) Library Service. Studies made 
last year show that in 59 cities and towns 
of the South, Negroes have free use of 
the main public library in that commu- 
nity. Twenty-four communities give lim- 
ited service to Negroes in the main pub- 
lic library. Eleven communities give 
equal service to Negroes in their main 
library. In three library systems, Ne- 
groes are represented on their boards. 

(5) Public Transportation and Meet- 
ing Places. Knoxville’s City Council 
recently voted unanimously to end racial 


segregation in the privately operated Mu- 
nicipal Airport. The Virginia Council of 
Churches has been urging the abolition 
of segregation on common carriers and 
in public meeting places. Similar action 
has been taken by the Richmond and 
Lynchburg Ministerial Association, both 
of which are interracial. A number of 
cities are considering the setting up of a 
racial committee or a similar one for the 
study of such problems. 

(6) Public Worship. Churches of va- 
rious communions are giving careful 
thought to their practice of segregation in 
public worship. Notable was the state- 
ment of Most Reverend Vincent S. Wa- 
ters, Roman Catholic Bishop of Raleigh, 
issued in a pastoral letter [OuTLOOK, 
Oct. 26, ’°53] read at all masses in his 
Diocese on June 21, 1953 abolishing seg- 
regation. One paragraph in his letter is 
especially pertinent. Said he: 

“The church does not propose tolerance 
which is negative, but love which is posi- 
tive. If Christ said love your enemies, 
we certainly can love our friends. These 
(Negroes) are our friends and members 
of our own body, the church. It is our 
duty, as Christians of the early days, not 
only to love them but to serve them, to 
help them. We need to help them get 
better educational facilities, better oppor- 
tunities for culture, better living condi- 
tions, better jobs, better pay, better homes 
and families, better civic representation 
and better friendliness in the community 
and all of this resupposes the right to wor- 


ship God freely with us in the church 
anywhere.” 


Ill. The Position of the Church 
Since segregation of the white and Ne- 
gro people continues to diminish it is 
time to determine the church’s relation- 
ship to this trend. This state of flux is 
due to two dynamic forces at work, the 
Federal Constitution and the Christian 
conscience, the one legal and the other 
spiritual; the one finding expression in 
statutes and court decisions, and the oth- 
er in personal conduct, in the voice and 
policies of the church. If it be judged 
that segregation is not merely the separa- 
tion of two peoples, but the subordination 
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of one people to another, we can, on good 
evidence, observe that the courts have 
shown more sympathy toward the Negro 
than has the church. The church would 
then find itself in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to adjust its sense of 
morality to measure up to the morals of 
the state. This would belie its pristine 
nature. Our Christ was and still is ahead 
of the times; the customs, traditions, and 
laws of it. The church must strive to 
keep apace of its Master or become bereft 
of his spirit. 

Our religious convictions form the dy- 
namic for the making, amending and 
repealing of laws. 

We recognize three levels of relation- 
ship, the legal, the ethical, and the spirit- 
ual. A law is the least common denom- 
inator of human behavior. It is a re- 
straint so generally acceptable that it 
can be enforced without curtailing free- 
dom. Behind every set of laws is a code 
of ethics which contains the unwritten 
laws of corporate life. 

Unwritten laws, as they become gener- 
ally taught and observed, are subsequent- 
ly codified. Behind every code of ethics 
is a concept of God so that ultimately 


every human relationship, whether it be 
voluntary or prescribed by statute, is de- 
termined by what a man believes about 
God. 

It will be a sad day for the church 
if these three levels of relationship 
should be inverted, that is, if our belief 
in a personal God should permit us to 
foster a relationship inferior to that 
which impersonal law demands. 

If this should happen, the church 
would lose its status as the conscience of 
of society, its intangible, controlling and 
quickening force. 

With special reference to the resolution 
placed in the hands of the Council of 
Christian Relations by the 93rd General 
Assembly for study and recommenda- 
tions the Council recognizes that in Pres- 
byterian procedure, the General Assem- 
bly does not direct that certain changes 
in educational and cultural patterns be 
adopted. On the other hand, the Coun- 
cil understands that the General Assem- 
bly may properly urge the adoption of 
such changes in the practices of the 
church. In keeping with this procedure, 
therefore, the following recommendations 
are offered: 
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1. That the General Assembly affirm 
that enforced segregation of the races is 
discrimination which is out of harmony 
with Christian theology and ethics and 
that the church, in its relationship to cul- 
tural patterns, should lead rather than 
follow. 

2. That the General Assembly, there- 
fore, submit this report for careful study 
throughout the church, and that it es- 
pecially urge: 

(1) That the trustees of institutions 
of higher education belonging to the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopt a policy of opening 
the doors of these institutions to all 
races. 

(2) That the synods consider earn- 
estly the adoption of a similar recom- 
mendation to trustees of institutions 
under their control. 

(3)) That the governing bodies of 
the various conferences held throughout 
the church consider the adoption of a 
similar policy. 

(4) That the sessions of local 
churches admit persons to membership 
and fellowship in the local church on the 
scriptural basis of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ without reference to race. 

(5) That in this time of crisis and 
concern, we commend to all individuals 
in our communion and especially to all 
leaders of our churches the earnest cul- 
tivation and practice of the Christian 
graces of forbearance, patience, humility 
and persistent goodwill. 





Against World Opinion 

In the public schools of the South seg- 
regation makes, if not its last, certainly 
its most significant stand. The conscience 
of the world condemns it. Indeed, when 
hearts are searched, the consciences of 
white Southerners are troubled, and ill at 
ease. There is a certain sense of shame 
in seeing their states officially locked in 


combat with the world’s enlightened 
forces, opposing their puny strength 
against world opinion—Marion A. 


Wricut of South Carolina, president of 
the Southern Regional Council. 
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Annual Cost 


Racial segregation, according to Sec- 
retary Oveta Culp Hobby, of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, costs the U. S. 
from $15 billion to $30 billion annually. 
She explains: 

“Individuals who suffer discrimination 
cannot be full partners in an economy of 
plenty. They cannot afford to purchase 
their share of the goods we produce nor 
pay their potential share of taxes for the 
common good.” 





. . , . 

Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
Including U.S., USA, AR, and 
United Presbyterians 
(Continued from last week) 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

Brigantine, N. J. Community eh, 164 
mbs, new organization. 4 Feb "55 Sundays, 
morning, evening and mid-week. Manse 
excg. Prefer Va., Ky., N. C., or Tenn. 
Charles J. Hooker, Jr., 1501 W. Brigantine 
Ave., Brigantine, N. J. 

New Hope, Pa., New Hope & Thompsun 
Meml. chs, 360 mbs. Two Sun. morn. svs. 
Princeton, 17 mi; Philadelphia 30 mi; 
NYC 60 mi. Aug. 1, 8, 15 near Fla. coast, 
and Aug. 22, 29 Chattanooga. Manse excg. 
Wm. R. Dupree, River Rd., New Hope, Pa. 

Johnstown, Ohio, two chs, 204 mbs. Fed- 
erated with Baptist. Two morning svs. 
1-4 Aug. Sundays. Manse excg. Prefer Va. 
Donald Donica, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Erie, Pa., Belle Valley ch, 220 mbs., on 
edge of town, in the country. 4 Aug. or 
Sept. Sundays. 100 mi. Niagara Falls. Pre- 
fer Fla., Ga., S. C. Would like manse. 
Will supply. Roy J. Stewart, M. R. 81, Erie, 
Pa. 

WISH TO SUPPLY 

Anywhere that weather is temperate: 
Colo., N. Mex. or N. C. June 15-Aug. 15. 
Would like manse. Chm. Dept. of Religion 
and Philos., Stephens College. Klair L. 
Armstrong, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Denver, Colo. or West Coast, 3 Sundays 
July 19-Aug. 16 Manse. Darrell A. Davis, 
659 W. Wheelock Pkwy, St. Paul 13, Minn., 
Central ch, 1350 mbs. 

Near Belton or Greenville, S. C., Aug. 
22, 29. Edward H. Schulte, 664 Belvidere 
Rd., Phillipsburg, N. J., Trinity ch, 180 
mbs. 
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OUR KIND OF CHURCH 


[7 IS FITTING to remind ourselves that we have the task of 
the evangelization of our nation for Jesus Christ as our chief 
responsibility. The basic task is to plant vital free churches all 
over this land. And what is our kind of church? It is a church 
with a tree pulpit and an open Bible. It is a church where re- 
deemed men gather to worship God. It is a church which re- 
sponds to human need, material and spiritual, however caused, 
both near and far. It is a church which learns more fully its 
Christian duty as it teaches it effectively from generation to 
generation. It is a church which calls all men to the salvation 
and to the adventure available through the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ to all who repent and turn to him by faith. 


This church, holy, catholic, Protestant, and free, is God's 
best instrument to do his will today. 


—Eugene Carson Blake in Presbyterian Life. 
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Revised Standard Version of the Bible 


available in four editions 
at 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Order by mail for shipment within 
24 hours. 


A Bible for the entire family 
written in the language of 
our time, RSV preserves the 
beauty of the King James 
version yetismore accurate, 
easier to read. 





Illustrated RSV with black limp binding........ $3.50 
Cloth-bound edition...............---eeeee00: $3.25 
Larger size, buckram volume (no illus.)......... $6.00 
Genuine leather edition (no illus.)............ $10.00 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK e 1 N. 6th St. @ Richmond 19, Va. 
Please send me the RSV Bible in the edition(s) and quantities indicated below: 


__The new illustrated RSV __Larger size buckram 
WG EE Stiles a arancining wea $3.50 (no illustrations) ......... $6.00 


—__Cloth-bound illustrated edition __Genuine Leather 


Pe EE x Gils dass we aiewlese See (no illustrations) ......... 10.00 
NAME ________ 
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EDITORIAL 


Go to the Assembly 


This would be a wonderful year to 
attend the General Assembly. Almost 
any year affords a stimulating experience 
and a rewarding education in our church’s 
work. 

This year, however, offers almost every- 
thing that could be desired. For one 
thing, it will be at Montreat, which is 
the best place for the Assembly to meet. 
There it can do its work more com- 
fortably and efficiently than anywhere 
else. So, people who have never visited 
Montreat are offered a bonus this time. 

The Assembly itself should be filled 
with important transactions. Everybody 
recognizes the question of Presbyterian 
reunion which is docketed for action, but 
there is also the far-reaching world mis- 
sions report which appeared here April 
19. There is also a highly significant 
study of segregation and the relation of 
the church thereto. 

What, if anything, will be done about 
Montreat College, now that the ad interim 
committee reports “No report”? And the 
revision of our standards regarding di- 
vorce and re-marriage will likely be 
handled by reference to a committee for 
further study and report. 

In addition to these highly publicized 
items, there will be many more issues be- 
before the Assembly plus the “popular 
meetings” on the church’s causes which 
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always provide interest and illumina- 
tion. 

In recent years the pre-Assembly con- 
ference on evangelism has come to oc- 
cupy a place of real usefulness and in- 
spiration. This is scheduled for May 
26-27 with such leaders as Charles B. 
Templeton, John S. Bonnell, Harold R. 
Martin, three Presbyterian, USA, min- 
isters; and Harry Denman, Methodist 
secretary of evangelism. 

So... it will be a grand year to go 
to the Assembly. Why not plan to do 
it? (Reservations should be made by 
writing the Assembly Inn or Howerton 
Hall, Montreat, N. C.) 


Professors at Montreat 


A really significant “conference on re- 
ligion and education” is being arranged 
for June 8-13 at Montreat. There are 
several noteworthy features of the con- 
ference. 

It is for professors—teachers in col- 
leges and universities in the Southeastern 
States. 

It is planned jointly by the Presby- 
terians, U. S., and the Methodists. 

It is non-sectarian and interracial. 

It will feature Christian beliefs—the 
professors asked for this sort of thing and 
they will get it. For example, four lec- 
tures on theology: The Doctrines of 
God, the Father; Christ, Savior and 
Lord; the Holy Spirit; Man. These are 
to be given by Kenneth J. Foreman of 
Louisville Seminary (and THE Ovt- 
LOOK) and James I. McCord of Austin 
Seminary. 

They will hear six papers on “The 
Intellectual Disciplines and Christian 
Faith” by six outstanding professors. 

Five evening addresses will be given— 
one by Dean Ernest C. Colwell of Emory, 
on “Christian Education in Today's 
World,” and four by John A. Mackay, 
Princeton Seminary’s president, on “The 
Church and the World—Report from the 
Continents.” 

This conference will be attractive to 
many people in addition to professors, 
but all those in a position to encourage 
the attendance of teachers should cer- 
tainly do so. 


“Sincerely Repentant” 


It is said on occasion that the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, has never expressed 
any regret about the actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that led to the division of 
the church in 1861. 


We have not checked the complete rec- 
ord in the past, but in recent years it 
has said all that anyone could wish. The 
Orlando Assembly, for instance, received 
and replied to a message of the utmost 
sincerity. 

Then, it will doubtless please some 
people, to know that the 1953 USA As- 
sembly said this, in connection with a 


highly-significant action in reply to the 
Los Angeles Memorial: 


“ 


. . Both in theory and in our own 
history we as Presbyterians deny that a 
mere majority vote makes an action right 
or just or Christian. Majorities have done 
grievous wrongs in our church—(e.g. the 
excinding Acts of 1741, and of 1837; the 
Testimony Against Doctrinal Errors of 
1837; the Gardiner-Spring Resolutions, 
1861; )—of which the church later was 
sincerely repentant.” 

In the same paper, dealing with ma- 
jority-minority relations, and going on 
to the larger discussion, the Assembly 
declared: 

“It is upon the majority in the church 
that the chief burden of responsibility lies 
for doing the will of God—as a body. 
Therefore, no minority may long restrain 
the majority from fulfilling its duty. Oth- 
erwise nothing could be done. A principle 
of Presbyterian government is that the 
majority is not deprived of its right and 
ability to act by an intransigent minority. 
The principal of minority veto is un- 
Presbyterian.” 


Flotsam and Jetsam 


Among the inscribed comments on the 
straw ballots on union coming in are 
these: 

NO! I joined the U. S. church 46 
vears ago and I shall not turn TRAITOR 
to her now. When you, and the rest of 
her ministers do, I can find other churches 
I can turn to.—S. C. Minister. 

* Ok OK 
Yes. But it won't work.—S. C. Elder. 
* Ok OK 


The proposed union is very distasteful 
to me and the majority of the elders of 
mv church.—S. C. Elder. 

* ok x 


I hope this union never takes place. 
It’s the ministers that would like union 
and they are about all who do in our 
State. They should move in Northern 
territory.—S. C. Elder. 

* Ok Ok 


I‘}l vote at G. A.—S. C. Minister. 
* Ok OK 


It is really none of your D. Business. 
S. C. Elder who then went on to vote No. 
* ok x 


MINUTE WOMEN schedule as one of 

their popular speakers before various 
chapters one Rabbi Benjamin Schultz. 
What is not usually told is that he was 
formerly a rabbi but was put out of his 
communion and denounced for his activi- 
ties by such people as the late Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 

se 

MEN of the USA church, in their recent 

Chicago convention, had _ extensive 
radio and TV coverage of their meeting. 
In three days there were 18 complete pro- 
gram appearances, eight news commen- 
taries, eight more appointments, four net- 
work appearances, and an estimated $30,- 
000 worth of advertising time given free. 
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BROKEN HEARTS ARE OPEN HEARTS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


1] Corinthians 7 :6-11. 


T HAS BEEN well said that the 

preacher is faced in every congregation 
by three kinds of hearers: the sinners, the 
brokenhearted, and the growing Chris- 
tians. 

Of these three, the broken-hearted are 
the most likely to be open to the message 
of God. 

Broken hearts are open hearts. It was 
so with Jacob, son of Isaac. So long as 
he was a favored son of wealthy parents, 
so long as he was getting everything he 
wanted from his slightly stupid brother, 
while everything was coming his way, he 
was not open to God. In fact, he had no 
compunction about leaving God behind 
him, if he could. When he set out for 
the east, leaving family and community 
behind him, he must have felt that he 
was leaving God behind him too, for 
when at Bethel he saw himself at the foot 
of heaven’s stairway, he was surprised: 
“God is in this place and I did not know 
it!” 

And still God did not get at him. His 
famous vow at Bethel, carefully exam- 
ined, turns out to be hardly anything but 
a shrewd bargain with the Lord. It was 
not Jacob’s younger, but in his later, 
years, when he was painfully aware of the 
breach between himself and his brother 
(it had not bothered him when he was 
young), and even more when tragedy and 
grief had ravaged his home, when his 
sons’ crimes had made him an unwelcome 
neighbor, when his loved Rachel had 
died in childbirth, when his son Joseph 
had been done away with—it was then 
that Jacob became more sensitive to the 
leading of God. God wanted Jacob’s 
heart; but he had to break it first. 


ROKEN hearts are open hearts. It 

seems to have been so with Martha, 
sister of Mary. She is remembered, per- 
versely enough, for one single sentence 
spoken in exasperation, when her sister 
was slow about helping her with the din- 
ner. She might better be remembered as 
the sister who went first to meet Jesus, 
coming after her brother’s death—re- 
membered for her confession, ‘““You are 
the Son of God.” Martha the preoccu- 
pied housewife, Martha the prosperous 
hostess, had no time to listen, no time 
to believe, no time even to wonder. But 
Martha bereaved, Martha with a broken 
heart—then she would go a long way to 
listen, then her heart was open. 
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Broken hearts are open hearts. The 
thief on the cross found it so. One of 
them, rather, for the other’s heart was 
hard as ever. The thief of whom no 
words are remembered but his curses, died 
as he had lived, his heart sealed shut. 
Pride, anger, resentment, were in those 
curses. He would not admit, even in that 
desperate hour, that his plight was in any 
way caused by some fault of his own. 
Society, the police, the Romans, even this 
unknown man dying with him—all of 
these were to be cursed. But it is not 
likely that the thief laid any imprecations 
on his own head. He died with head 
bloody but unbowed, with heart unbroken 
and foul. But the man on the other side 
could admit that what was happening to 
him was not just a happening; he was 
not a victim of unlucky mischance. He 
had it coming and he knew it. The main 
reason why he was there was in himself. 
His festering heart was broken open by 
the sharp knife of repentance, and he 
died clean. 


ROKEN hearts are not always open 

hearts. Saul and Ahithophel knew 
heart-break but they did not know re- 
pentence. King Jeroboam knew what it 
was to lose a child, and so did King 
David. But David was a better king 
after that sorrow, while Jeroboam was 
a worse. Judas betrayed his Master, and 
so did Simon Peter. One might even say 
that Simon’s was the more violent sin, 
and the worse sin in that he was the better 
man of the two. But Judas’ break led 
him to despair, and Peter’s did not. Look- 
ing at it coldly, one may say that Peter 
had every reason for suicide that Judas 
had. But his was an open heart where 
Judas’ was tightly closed. It is doubtful 
whether Peter’s heart would have healed 
by itself. If when Christ sent word to 


him he had remained alone and aloof, he 
too might have gone the dark road of 
Judas. -But because his broken heart 
came open within the healing light, he 
lived to be a saint of God. 


ROKEN hearts are open hearts. The 
preacher needs to remember this. 
They will not always be there on Sun- 
days; but the pastor will find them where 
they live. This has always been true of 


individuals. In our time it is true of 
men in the mass. For ours is a time of 
heartbreak. If there is an openness to 


the gospel today (as evangelists tell us 
there is) which was not there forty years 
ago, it is partly because we have lost the 
easy optimism without which (about 
1900) no man was supposed to see the 
Lord. In the bright sun a candle seems 
an impertinence, a curiosity; but not to 
a man lost in a cave. 

There may even be such a thing (though 
not without prayer and self-searching) as 
a minister’s breaking the heart himself, 
or rather being the Spirit’s hammer for 
this purpose. No doubt when Paul sat 
down to write that letter to the Corin- 
thians, the letter which either could not 
be found when Paul’s letters were col- 
lected, or was too hot to handle—there 
is no doubt that he could well have hes- 
itated to say the hard things he said. 
“How can I break their hearts?” he 
might ask himself. “These are my 
friends; I may alienate them for good; 
I can upset them so they will never get 
straightened out again. ...” But he 
wrote the letter all the same. Their 
hearts were broken, yes; but the Spirit 
found a way into those hearts that had 
always been closed before. 

All this is not to say that despair must 
be the only prelude to faith. God’s Spirit 
can come in by quietly opened decors. He 
lives in many hearts untouched by trage- 
dy. But when the heartbreak comes, it 
need not be the end; it may be, for the 
Spirit, only the beginning. 
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Parents Not Concerned Over 
TV Viewing, Survey Shows 


New York (RNS)—Parents general- 
ly do not share the concern of churchmen, 
educators and psychologists over the pos- 
sible ill effects upon children of extensive 
television viewing, according to the re- 
sults of a three-year survey reported here. 

The study, which will wind up on 
June 30, was conducted by the Communi- 
cations Research Project, a joint under- 
taking of the National Council of 
Churches and Yale Divinity School. 

Complete results of the survey will be 
comprehensively covered in a volume to 
be published next spring by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. A preliminary re- 
port on its results was presented here by 
four officials connected with the study. 
They are Everett C. Parker, director of 
the project; S. Franklin Mack, executive 
director of the National Council’s Broad- 
casting and Film Commission; Dean Lis- 
ton Pope of Yale Divinity School, and 
David W. Barry, director of the National 
Council’s department of research and 
survey. 


No Strong Objections 

In general, the study showed, they 
said, that religious background or affilia- 
tion apparently has no important bear- 
ing on parental opinion concerning tele- 
vision and that the great majority of 
parents do not strongly object to the 
programs children currently see on TV. 

Specifically, 69 per cent of all parents 
interviewed generally favored TV_pro- 
grams for children as they are, 26 per 
cent generally disapproved, and five per 
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cent favored some aspects while oppos- 
ing others. 

By religious affiliation, 80 per cent of 
the Roman Catholic parents questioned 
were favorable to present TV programs 
for children while 59 per cent of the 
Protestants and 56 per cent of the Jew- 
ish parents expressed themselves sim- 
ilarly. 

Survey officials pointed out, however, 
that the attitude of the Catholic parents 
did not reflect any lack of concern over 
the effects of television upon their chil- 
dren since many whose general reaction 
was favorable modified this approval 
with critical comments. 

They also said that a further analy- 
sis by researchers had indicated that the 
more critical attitude of the Protestant 
and Jewish parents derived from the fact 
that a higher percentage of these two 
groups are represented in the upper so- 
cial levels of the area surveved. 


New Haven Is Studied 


Metropolitan New Haven, Conn., was 
chosen as the study site because it has a 
diversified industrial area and widely 
varied cultural strata and because, in 
addition to a local TV station, reception 
of New York City’s seven television chan- 
nels is good on sets in the area. 

A total of 3,559 families, representing 
five per cent of the city’s population, were 
sampled in the survey. At the time of the 
study, New Haven households were 53 
per cent Catholic, 29 per cent Protestant 


and nine per cent Jewish, but television 
set ownership was much more widespread 
in Catholic, Jewish and mixed households 
than in Protestants. Respective set own- 
ership percentages for these groups were 
Catholic 83, Jewish 82, mixed 80 and 
Protestant 62. 

“Catholic and Protestant parents vol- 
unteered some concern over the lack of 
religious programs for children, especial- 
ly the parents in the social classes com- 
posed of white collar and semi-skilled 
factory workers,” the research report 
said. ‘Most suggestions advanced were 
for ‘more Bible stories and Bible drama- 
tizations.’ ”’ 

It added that the greatest concern over 
possible ill effects on children was ex- 
pressed by parents of children four 
through nine years old, with 34 per cent 
of the parents of children in this age 
group reacting unfavorably toward cur- 
rently offered programs. 

‘Although practically no parents re- 
ported that their children watched even- 
ing crime drama shows,” the report said, 
“a considerable number were worried 
about their effects upon the children.” 
View Adult Programs 

It suggested that the viewing of adult 
programs by children is “undoubtedly” 
larger than reported by the parents and 
noted that the children themselves not 
only told interviewers they watched such 
shows but were able to report accurately 
on their contents. 

Costs of the survey, estimated at be- 
tween $70,000 and $80,000, were largely 
financed by the National Council’s 
Broadcasting and Film Commission with 
the aid of some grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Hazen Foundation. 
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ELIJAH REBUKES AHAB 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for May 16, 1954 
| Kings 21. Print 21:1-4, 16-20 


Elijah, the great prophet, whose strug- 
gle against Baal we studied last week, 
taught Israel two tremendous truths re- 
garding God; first, he alone is God; sec- 
ond, he is a God of justice, the avenger 
of the oppressed. It is the second of these 
lessons with which we are concerned at 
the present time. 

Remember that we have no complete 
biography of Elijah—only a few stories 
that reveal the character of the man, and 
something of the nature and will of God. 
He appears first on the scene at a time 
when Baal is about to supplant God 
in the affections of the people. He wins 
the nation as a whole back to its alle- 
giance and sets in motion those forces 
which ultimately extirpate Baal worship 
from the land. Then he disappears. 
Ahab and Jezebel breathe more easily. 
They have almost forgotten him when 
another crisis arises in Israel, a crisis 
which concerns this time not the rights of 
God, but the rights of man. 

We can understand the crisis best 
through the experience of the various 
characters involved. 


Il. Naboth 


We know nothing of Naboth except 
what is told us in these few verses. (1) 
He was a native of Jezreel, Ahab’s sum- 
mer capital, situated in the beautiful, 
fertile plain of Esdraelon. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, tells us that he was a 
prominent citizen of the town, and the 
story itself indicates as much. 

(2) Naboth owned a vineyard in Jez- 
reel, which adjoined the king’s summer 
home. It was a desirable location, and 
the property would certainly appreciate 
in value. 

(3) Nabcth refused to sell this vine- 
yard to Ahab for any sum of money, or 
to exchange it for another vineyard in 
any other location. In refusing thus to 
sell his property he was well within his 
rights. He seemed to feel a religious 
scruple about parting with it. He said: 
“The Lord forbid that I should give you 
the inheritance of my fathers.” Perhaps 
the land had descended to him from the 
first partition of the tribes. “He was 
attached to it by all the ties which every- 
where bind men to the land that has come 
down to them and which were peculiarly 
strong among the Jews.” 

(4) He thought the matter was ended 
until one day a solemn fast was proclaim- 
ed by the city authorities. An assembly 
was called and he was placed at its head. 
Then suddenly two men of light reputa- 
tion in the town came forward with the 
accusation that he had been heard by 
them cursing God and the king. “By the 
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law of Moses the two offenses were essen- 
tially connected (Exodus 22:28) and as 
the law further ordained that idolatry 
should be punished with stoning (Dt. 
13:10), it was considered that blasphemy 
should be visited with no lighter punish- 
ment.” We can be certain that Naboth 
protested his innocence; but it was to 
no avail. As far as we can tell, no one 
even dared to take his part. He was 
found guilty by the elders and nobles. He 
and his sons (cf. II Kings 9:26) were 
dragged out of the city, beyond the walls. 
Stones were flung at them until they were 
a bruised and pulpy mass; the dogs came 
and licked up the blood which had gath- 
ered in little pools. 

Naboth is only one of the countless 
men who through history have been 
robbed, mistreated, often slain, not by 
footpads or thugs, but under cover of the 
law, by men of wealth and position, or 
power, who have coveted a vineyard, per- 
haps, or a business, or an empire. And 
many other ways have been discovered 
for securing Naboth’s vineyard besides 
the process of judicial murder followed 
by Ahab and Jezebel. And men are still 
accused of acts, against which they have 
no opportunity of real defence, by those 
who are themselves immune from trial. 
We have to take account of such men in 
our present-day society. 


Il. Ahab 


Ahab was fond of building (I Kings 
22:39). We can be sure that his sum- 
mer home at Jezreel was a very beautiful 
structure. The ivory house which he 
built was so famous that the writer of 
Kings calls our special attention to it, 
and very likely this was it. Ahab, how- 
ever, was not satisfied. He felt that his 
grounds were not complete unless he could 
secure for his garden a vineyard which 
adjoined them. Therefore he sent for 
Naboth, whom he had ascertained to be 
the owner of the ground which he coveted, 
and made him what seemed a fair offer, 
either a better vineyard in another loca- 
tion or else its value in gold. Naboth 
however, refused to sell, very stubbornly, 
it seemed to Ahab, alleging that it was 
the inheritance of his fathers. This un- 
suspected refusal upset Ahab completely. 
He acted like a spoiled child, pushed 
away his food that night untouched, and 
turned his face to the wall. As a result 
Jezebel soon had the whole story. She 
came from a land where kings did not 
hesitate to use their power because of any 
conscientious scruples. Therefore she 
chided Ahab for his weakness and prom- 
ised to secure the vineyard. Ahab was 
glad to leave the matter in his wife’s 


hands, asking no questions. When she 
anounced a few days later that Naboth 
was dead, he hastened at once to seize 
the vineyard. He may have had sus- 
picion of foul play. 

“But when men see that at last an ob- 
ject has been reached upon which their 
hearts have long been bent, they have a 
wonderful power of silencing their own 
doubts as to the means by which it may 
have been attained. My hands, they say 
to themselves, are clean. If some crime 
has been committed, we at least have had 
no part in it.” 

The question arises—was Ahab really 
responsible for the death of Naboth? Eli- 
jah held that he was. He met Ahab in 
the midst of Naboth’s vineyard and said, 
“Thus says the Lord, ‘Have you killed 
and also taken possession?” Ahab could 
not deny the charge. He could only ex- 
claim in dismay, ‘“‘Have you found me, 
O my enemy?” And Elijah pronounced 
a doom upon his house, he did not dare 
to lift a hand against him. 

In this episode the character of Ahab 
stands out in bold relief. In many ways 
he was an able king, one of the ablest men 
who sat on the throne of Israel. He was 
not completely bad, at the beginning at 
any rate, but he was morally weak and he 
was led astray by his wife. The writer 
of Kings puts his finger on the weak 
place of his character in 21:25: “There 
was none who sold himself to do what 
was evil in the sight of the Lord like 
Ahab, whom Jezebel his wife incited.” 

If Ahab had had a better wife his 
name might have been handed down as 
one of the good kings of Israel. It seems 
plain from the story that Ahab would not 
have killed Naboth with his own hands, 
he would not have given orders for his 
murder, but he was willing to profit by 
his murder so long as it was arranged by 
someone else. He was perfectly willing 
to eat the fruit without bothering his head 
about the means which his wife had em- 
ployed to secure that fruit. He repre- 
sents the type of man today who is suc- 
cessful in his business or profession, but 
who is morally weak, easily led by his 
associates into unscrupulous deals. He 
finds his counterpart in many a man who 
would not wrong his fellowmen directly, 
but who doesn’t bother about the source 
of his income or power, whether it is just- 
ly earned or unjustly. He accepts gifts 
for favors solicited and granted, without 
bothering about their social costs. He 
does not consider himself responsible for 
the corruption of government officials, the 
robbery and murder which it involves. 
We have to deal with such men in our 
modern society. 


Ill. Jezebel 

Jezebel was Ahab’s evil genuis. She 
was the daughter of Eth-Baal, the high 
priest of Ashtarte, who forced his way 
to the throne of Sidon. When she same 
to Israel as Ahab’s wife, she brought the 
religion of Baal with her, and sought to 
substitute it for the religion of Jehovah. 
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In order to accomplish her ends she at- 
tempted to exterminate the prophets of 
the Lord. Elijah alone had withstood 
her, and him she had forced to flee from 
the land. It was she who arranged the 
death of Naboth. The evening of the 
day Ahab talked with Naboth she noticed 
his depression, inquired and was told 
the cause. At once she replied, “Do you 
now govern Israel? Arise, and eat bread, 
and let your heart be cheerful; I will give 
you the vineyard of Naboth the Jezree- 
lite.” “Nor did Jezebel content herself 
with words. She took immediate steps to 
effect her purpese, and these were worthy 
of the craft and cruelty which have ever 
since been associated with her name. She 
wrote letters in the king’s name, and seal- 
ed them with his seal, and sent them to 
the elders and nobles of Jezreel. In these 
letters she commanded them to proclaim 
a fast, that the feelings of the people 
might be excited by the thought that 
something of far more than ordinary im- 
portance had occurred, and that the wick- 
ed deed which she proposed might be 
clothed with all the solemnities of a re- 
liigous act. In the midst of the impres- 
sion thus produced an assembly of the 
people was to be called; Naboth was to 
be placed at the head of it, in order that 
a deeper horror might be awaked by the 
charge of impiety brought against one 
who occupied so exalted a position. Then 
the false witnesses, having been suborned 
for the purpose, were to testify that the 
unhappy owner of the coveted vineyard 
had cursed God and the king.” So it 
happened. Naboth was formally con- 
demned, and Ahab had his vineyard. 
Jezebel represents the utterly unscru- 
pulous woman, or it may be a man. In 
business he crushes his competitors re- 
morselessly. 
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In politics he resorts to 


misrepresentation, chicanery, bribery, dis- 
honesty and violence. In war he em- 
barks on a campaign of frightfulness. In 
any line of human endeavor he drives 
toward his predetermined goal, irrespec- 
tive of human rights. And we have to 
deal with such people in our modern 
society. 


IV. Elders and Nobles: 
Base Fellows 

The elders and the nobles were Na- 
both’s fellow-townsmen. (Note how the 
writer of Kings emphasizes this fact in 
21:11). Perhaps they were acquaintances 
of his; perhaps they moved in another 
stratum of society. In either case they 
seemed to have acted without protest or 
delay. Perhaps they were moved by fear, 
perhaps by the hope of reward, perhaps 
by the desire of social recognition. What- 
ever their motive, they carried out the 
queen’s instructions to the letter. They 
pretended to be tremendously shocked, no 
doubt, when the accusation was brought 
against Naboth, tremendously indignant. 
They posed as preservers of the city’s 
morals when they found him guilty. Any 
who opposed them or their methods 
were certainly ‘“‘communists,” or its equiv- 
lent at the moment. They themselves 
hurled some of the stones that struck 
Naboth down. 

The two base fellows had no interest 
in the matter, other than to win a few 
silver pieces for their pockets. They 
were hired to swear that they had heard 
Naboth curse God and the king, and they 
delivered their false witness and took 
their pay. The elders and the nobles did 
not mingle in the same social circle as the 
two base fellows, but all alike were tools 
in the hands of Jezebel, miserable tools, 
willing to besmirch a man’s character, 
to swear away his property and his life, 
for fear, or favor or gold. They serve 
new masters today. But they are still 
willing in business and politics and war 
to serve another’s ignoble purposes, to 
ruin a fellow-creature. And we have to 
deal with such in our modern society. 
Some are base fellows. Some are nobles 
and the elders of the town. 


V. Elijah 


Somehow, somewhere, the news of 
Ahab’s actions was brought to Elijah. 
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Very quickly he determined what he 
would do. He would go down to Jez- 
reel, meet Ahab in the garden of Naboth, 
and confront him with his crime. He 
recognized that the impulse which moved 
him was from God. It was God’s will 
that he should make known to Ahab the 
results of his evil deeds, and the nature 
of the divine providence. So Elijah 
obeyed the divine command and went 
down to the vineyard. But he hardly 
needed to speak. The very sight of Elijah 
smote upon Ahab’s conscience. He start- 
ed and cried: “Have you found me, O 
my enemy?” Apparently his own heart 
and conscience anticipated what was com- 
ing and not in vain. Elijah answered 
him, “I have found you, because you have 
sold yourself to do what is evil in the 
sight of the Lord. Behold I will bring 
evil upon you; I will utterly sweep you 
away. % 

We need not dwell here upon the literal 
fulfillment of Elijah’s prediction. It is 
more important to note that Elijah voices 
here God’s judgment upon man’s inhu- 
manity to man, which sweeps away all 
that specious reasoning with which we 
lull our consciences and obscure our re- 
sponsibilities. Elijah speaks not to the 
two false witnesses, not to the elders of 
the city, not directly to Jezebel, though 
his words apply to all, but to Ahab, “You 
have sold yourself to do what is evil.” 
He represents a type of man who is not 
afraid to make God’s attitude known in 
its application to actual life, who attacks 
injustice wherever found, who confronts 
not only the miserable tools but also the 
man higher up; who defends the indi- 
vidual against the unjust encroachments 
of the state. 

If Elijah were living today what social 
evils would he protest against? What 
can Christian men today do about the 
injustice which still prevails in our in- 
dustrial, economic, political and _ inter- 
national situations ? What can the church 
do? Should it do anything? Should the 
minister who represents and speaks for 
God in the present time be interested in 
such subjects? Should he speak about 
them from the pulpit? Why is it that 
the Naboths today, the victims of injus- 
tice and oppression, many of them at 
least, feel that the church is rather on 
the side of Ahab? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 
AND ITS MEANING FOR TODAY. Ernest 
Trice Thompson. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va. 255 pp., $2.95. 

Readers of Dr. Thompson’s weekly 
Bible expositions (see pages 13-14) will 
feel perfectly at home in his new book, 
for as they have followed his discussions 
of the Sunday school lessons, they have 
become used to his clear, practical and 
helpful ways and, of course much of what 
he says in this new book he said earlier 
in these pages. Therefore, his many 
friends and followers will be glad to be 
able to have his expositions in book form. 

Now that he was a volume of ‘“‘The 
Sermon on the Mount and its Meaning 
for Today” and this one on Mark, it is 
to be hoped that he will be able to con- 
tinue to add to the series from time to 
time. 





WE KNEW JESUS. John Calvin Reid. W. 
B. Eerdmans Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 148 
pp., $2. 

Dr. Reid, now pastor of the Mt. Leb- 
anon (USA) church in Pittsburgh, has 
about as completely rounded a Presby- 
terian experience as you could expect. 
He grew up in the ARP church, went to 
a United Presbyterian seminary. He was 
pastor first of two ARP churches, then a 
United Presbyterian, then our (U.S.) 
First church, Columbus, Ga., and now 
he is in the USA church. He is the 
author of several books of sermons before 
this one. His popular (in a good sense) 
style plus the dramatic quality of the con- 
tents of this volume will make this new 
book attractive. The sermons are ‘“‘first 
person’”’—Herod, Judas, Pilate, Paul, etc. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR MANY 
OCCASIONS. Ernest K. Emurian. W. A. 
Wilde, Co., Boston, 192 pp., $2.50. 

Mr. Emurian, now a Methodist pastor 
in Portsmouth, Virginia., has good Pres- 
byterian training and background. He 
has written several books, chiefly drama- 
tizing hymn stories. The present volume 
offers one, two and three-act non-royalty 
plays suitable for churches and schools 
for Thanksgiving, Easter, Christmas, pa- 
triotic occasions and the like. 


ANGELS IN PINAFORES. Alice Lee Hym- 
phreys. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
93 pp., $2. 


The author of Heaven in My Hand, 
which found a large and enthusiastic 
audience, returns with more silhouettes 
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of first graders—not for children, under- 
stand, but for adult consumption. These 
adults will welcome the author’s vivid 
descriptions and they will know it must 
be a great deal of fun to have this teach- 
if they are pretty sure to be 
sketched sooner or later. 





BREAK THROUGH ON THE COLOR 
FRONT. Lee Nichols. Random House, New 
York. 237 pp., $3.50. 

This book tells the story of the inte- 
gration of the races in the armed forces 
of this country. According to Nichols 
this amazing transformation has come 
about in less than ten years quietly, with- 
out publicity and practically without in- 
cident. 

Brigadier General Lloyd Hopgood, 
deputy chief of air force personnel, says 
he likes to turn back through the letters 
from air force commanders telling of the 
smooth success of the air force integra- 
tion prgoram. “It kind of restores my 
faith in human nature,” he says. 

It makes you wonder, though how Ne- 
groes as well as white men can be a part 
of this “unbunching” or non-segregated 
experience and go back into a society that 
is built on segregation. Perhaps they 
won't. 


1 PROTEST. G. Bromley Oxnam. Harper 
& Bros, New York 186 pp., $2.50. 

This book tells the unbelievable story 
of Bishop Oxnam’s appearance before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee last summer. It is hard to believe that 
this sort of thing has been happening in 
our country but here is the record, based 
on the stenographic reports. (One or 
more publications carried the full ac- 
count of the hearing soon after it took 
place.) Here, the Bishop adds a good 
bit of background information that the 
bare record would not show. 

If vou haven’t read this ,record you 
owe it to yourself to see how far such an 
investigation committee will go in trying 
to run rough-shod over an_ honorable 
Christian leader like Bishop Oxnam. 
Fortunately, he could stand his ground— 
as well as anybody could in an area where 
the rules are one-sided and you have to 
take a good bit which, if you weren't 
a Christian — you wouldn’t. 
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We can be glad that Bishop Oxnam 
played so fine a part in helping the Amer- 
ican people understand some of the un- 
believable things that were being done 
in the name of America and patriotism 
and security. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Right Judgment in All Things. Austin 
Pardue. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn, 
$3.25. 

The Christian World Mission in Our Day. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. $2.50. 

Work and Vocation. Edited by John 
Oliver Nelson. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
$2.75. 

The Apocrypha—Bridge of the Testa- 
ments. Robert C. Dentan. Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Conn. $2.25. 

Man’s Hidden Search. Kenneth L. Pat- 
ton. Meeting House Press, Boston. $2.50. 

A Way of Survival. Arthur W. Munk. 
Bookman Associates, N. Y. $3.00. 

Fear Not! Henry Irving Louttit. Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $1.75. 

Review Guide to New Testament Greek. 
Franklin F. Russell. Bookstore, Episcopal 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. Paper; no price 
given. 

Not by the Door. James B. Hall. tan- 
dom House, N. Y. $3.00. 
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COTTAGE with driveway and modern 

conveniences; for family 3-4. About 10 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Hot 

Springs, Arkansas, wants experienced 
Director of Christian Education. This 
church in resort city offers exceptional 
opportunity and has large youth group. 
Interested persons please write James 
Overholser, Minister. 





Said the Presiding 
Elder to the young 
Pioneer Preacher: 


Dig or Die, 
Brother Hyde 


So he dug. —~ seventy 
ra spent glad 


y in the 

rd’s service, from circuit 
riding and prairie sod-house 
to a big city pastorate, this 
pioneer preacher dug deeply 
into every layer of ane 
the riotously funny to the 
deeply tragic. For laughter, 
tears, inspiration and the rev- 
elation of a great soul read 
the autobiography of 
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CHANGES 
Donald C. MacGuire, First 
Montgomery, Ala., is retiring from the 
pastorate April 30 and will become su- 
pervisor of religious service for the 
penal system of the State of Alabama. 
T. B. Southall from New Orleans, La., 
to 487 N. Center St., Statesville, N. C. 
Edwin Walthall from Navasota, Texas, 
to Box 187, Morrilton, Ark. 
James B. Wilbanks from Mount 
Ala., to Box 235, Corydon, Indiana. 
T. P. Horger, Jr., from Laurens, S. C., 
to Laurel Hill, Fla. 
Charles A. Logan is 
the pastorate of the 
Nashville, Tenn., upon the advice of his 
physician. The Logans will continue to 
live in Nashville for the present. 
lain G. Wilson, professor of Bible at 
Davidson College, will become pastor of 
the Franklin Street Church, Baltimore, 
Md., at the end of the current school 
term. Mr. Wilson is a product of the 
Church of Scotland and served for a 
time on the staff of the World Council of 
Churches (OvuTLooK Pulpit, July 6, 1953). 
Daniel B. Churton from Huntington, 
W. Va., to V. A. Hospital, Augusta Ga. 
James J. Alexander, regional director 
of Christian education for the Synods of 
Alabama and Tennessee, will become as- 
sistant in the Division of Negro Work 
for the Board of Church Extension, July 








church, 


Hope, 


resigning from 
Inglewood church, 


1 
DEATHS 

George Henry Ray, 86, died April 14 at 
his home near Amherst, Va. Following 
a pastoral service from 1895 to 1912, Mr. 
Ray was retired in 1913 and spent the 
remainder ot his life on his farm at 
Amherst, devoting his energies to writ- 
ing and horticulture. 

Mrs. J. Leighton Green, widow of the 
late J. Leighton Green, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
and mother of Miss Evelyn Green of the 
Board of Women’s Work and sons and 
another daughter, died in Ft. Worth, 
April 11. 

CHURCHMEN 

Edward L. R. Elson, of the National 
(USA) church, Washington, D. C., has 
been chosen “Clergy Churchman of the 
Year” by the Washington Pilgrimage. R. 
G. LeTourneau, Longview, Texas, was 
named “lay churchman” of the year, and 





Accredited Liberal Arts 
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Conservatory of Music 
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M.S.WOODSON, Pres. 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Mrs. Harper Sibley is the 
woman” of the year. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

From the Belgian Congo: Margaret Mc- 
Murray, Jacqueline Muris and Nolie Mc- 
Donald, in this country; Lucienne Del- 
forge, in Belgium. 

From Brazil: Margaret Carnahan and 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Hurst, in this 
country. 

To Mexico: Kathering Gray. 


WEATHERHEAD ITINERARY 

The itinerary of Leslie D. Weather- 
head, famous London preacher, now tour- 
ing this country includes these cities: 
New York,’ Bronxville, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Evanston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Kan- 


“church- 


sas City, Wichita Falls, Texas: Fort 
Worth, Memphis, New Orleans, San An- 
tonio, Georgetown, Dallas, Berkeley, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Pasadena, Oakland, San 
Diego, Redland, and Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

H. H. Thompson, Ruston, La., pag- 
tor and former director of evangelism 
for the General Assembly, was the re. 
cent Religious Emphasis Week speak- 
er at the New Orleans Port of Em. 
barkation, speaking nightly at the 
Camp Leroy Johonson chapel. 

Chuck Templeton, evangelist for 
the National Council of Churches, wag 
the R. E. W. speaker at Davidson’s an- 
nual spring services, assisted by nine 
associates. 





EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1954 


Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 
of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








Write for Information 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A College with a 
Tradition of Excellence 
Offers an Adventure 
In Learning and in Christian Living 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President 








1837 


John R. Cunningham, President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Church-related colleges are indispensable 


if America is to remain free 


1954 


Davidson, N. C. 








social development of its students. 
Women boarding students. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A fally accredited college with a program planned for the academic, religious, and 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Men and women day students. 


For information write THE REGISTRAR 








Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina 

A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accred- 
{ted. Transfer or terminal programs 
offered in: 
LIBERAL ARTS 

SECRETARIAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-NURSING 
MUSIC RT 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For catalog 
write: 

WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
Raleigh, N. C. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Member South- 
ern Association College and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A. A. and A. S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. Two- 
year business course. Preparatory 
department with lith, 12th grades. 
Veterans. Moderate charges. Scholar- 
ships. Self-help. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Louis C. LaMotte, M.A. 
Th. D., D. D., President 
Box 38-R. MAXTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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